CHAPTER    23

HOW  ODD  OF  GOD1

WHEN I was in London in the spring of 19381 went one day to see
a high official in Whitehall. As I arrived half an hour too soon I
went into a teashop, the only thing you can do in London when
you arrive anywhere half an hour too soon, and ordered a cup of
the wet, brown and warm stuff which they call coffee, and then I
heard a voice call 'Reed' and turned round, and corpulent as ever,
in a corner, was my acquaintance whom we will call Blumenlevy.

I knew him first in Berlin, some years before Hitler came to
power. Then he was well-to-do and important, and nobody, least
of all himself, seemed to recall he was not a German. He was
part of Berlin and looked likely to end his days there. But then
came Hitler, and Blumenlevy moved to Vienna and suddenly he
was Austrian-born and a great Austrian patriot and was all for
defending Austrian independence to the last drop of anybody
else's blood and fervently admired Mussolini, a dictator, true, but
not then an anti-Semitic one, because he had mobilized troops on
the Brenner when Dollfuss was murdered and had declared he
would not tolerate the rape of Austria. 'Why do you English
quarrel with this great man?' Blumenlevy asked me. clt is madness.'

But then Mussolini became Hitler's friend and Blumenlevy, all
at once, was a red-hot Austrian monarchist and was for bringing
young Otto back to Vienna forthwith, for only so could Austrian
patriots count on the continued independence of Austria.

A few days before Hitler marched into Austria, and sent his
telegram to Rome, 'Mussolini, I shall never forget what you have
done for me to-day3,1 ran into Blumenlevy in a coffee house. He
had been to see an Austrian monarchist leader, A, he said, and
had urged him to arm the monarchists, but A was a feeble fellow
and hadn't felt equal to it. 'I would'do it,* said Blumenlevy,
clch bin ein Draufganger ~ I'm a stick-at-nothing chap.'

* to choose the Jews. (W. N, Ewer)
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